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JAMES PARNEL AND FRANCIS HOWGILL. 
Concluded from page 324. 


For ten days James Parnel labored in Col- 
chester in preaching, prayer and exhortation, 
and many heard and believed; whilst others 
manifested their opposition by insults, which 
were not intolerable because they were met 
by perfect patience. From Colchester he 
went to Great Coggeshall, where a day was 
appointed for a public meeting, fasting and 
prayer “against the errors of the people 
called Quakers.” James Parnel knew that 
they hoped to ensnare and imprison him, but 
he was pressed in spirit to go there, and was 
willing for his Saviour’s sake, “not only to 
be bound, but also to suffer for the pure 
eternal truth!’ He was soon committed to 
the common gaol, at Colchester, and when 
the time for the Chelmsford assizes arrived, 
he was led through the country “as a gazing- 
stock,” closely chained with felons and mur- 
derers by night andday. But Christ’s grace 
was sufficient for him. God was glorified 
and he was content ; for he says, “ But Truth 
was preached in all this, and prevailed on the 
none of the people, so that I could rejoice 
in all,” 

At the assizes, James Parnel, as if the 
chief offender, was first led into court. Al- 
though the chain was removed before he was 
brought to the bar, he had irons upon one 
hand, but as some of the people exclaimed at 
this severe treatment they were taken off on 
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the following day before he left the prison. 
A long indictment, full of falsehoods, was 
read; he pleaded “not guilty,” but two 
justices of the peace and an Independent 
minister swore falsely against him. Before 
the jury (who had a drunkard for their fore- 
man) left the court, the judge endeavored, 
when summing up the case, to incense them 
againet the prisoner, telling them that if they 
did not find him guilty the sin would be 
upon their heads. But on their return they 
said they could charge him with nothing but 
the writing of a paper in reply to his mitti- 
mus, for the imputations contained in the in- 
dictment were false. During the trial the 
judge had allowed some of James Par. 
nel’s accusers to stand on the bench and 
whisper in his ear, and now he contrived 
to draw some remark from the foreman of 
the jury (with which the other members of it 
did not agree) and on its strength he arro- 
gated a legal right to fine James Parnel and 
recommit him to prison. Yet the prisoners 
arraigned on the suspicion of murder and 
felony were,.it would seem, acquitted. James 
Parnel observed that the manifest injustice 
with which he was treated impressed the 
people who were present, and, believing as he 
did that even then “ the Truth was owned by 
many hearts,” his sufferings were made joy- 
ous to him. “They brought me back to 
prison again,” he writes, ‘ where I still re- 
main in the peace and freedom of my spirit, 
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which none can take away, though in the 
hands of mine enemies.” His conscientious 
refusal to pay the unjust fines impored on 
him was apparently the excuse for this re- 
newed imprisonment. In a letter to the judge 
he says, “ If I should pay one penny for the 
liberty of body in this cause it would be as 
much as if I paid the whole fine which thou 
hast unjustly Jaid upon me; for by so doing 
I should own myself a transgressor where I 
am not guilty. And also, a bought liberty 
would be a bondage to my spirit; but the 
liberty which I have, even under thy bonds, 
is bondage to thee. And this liberty thou 
canst not rob me of by all that thou canst do, 
for it is the free gift of God.” 

The judge bad especially charged the 
gaoler not to allow James Parnel to receive 
visits from “ any giddyheaded people,” as he 
chose to style the prisoner’s friends. But 
James Parnel’s interest was deep in those to 
whom he had been the insirument of bles- 
sing, and many were the epistles that he now 
wrote to particular persons, and to the Meet- 
ings in general. In one of these, addressed to 
the Friends in Essex, we find the following 
paseage : 

“Out of ycurselves you must come. -... 
If you hearken unto self then you stumble in 
the way, and many hardships and impossi- 
bilities do appear before you; and doubts 
and fears, and questionings, and murmurings, 
repinings and unbelief rise in you and many 
temptations betake you. . . - . Some- 
times after the delights and flesh-pots of 
Egypt; sometimes that God hath utterly for- 
saken you; sometimes questioning the very 
truth of God. And here is the wavering and 
unstable mind, all which ariseth out of dark- 
ness where self stands—all which comes by 
hearkening unto self. Therefore, unto the 
Light (John i, 9)—the Messenger of God— 
keep your minds, which brings the message 
of peace and glad tidings of salvation; to 
which keep close. . This is the Word 
in you (John i, 14) from whence comes faith 
which makes all things easy and possible; 
‘ which judgeth down all murmurings, 
doubtings and repinings, all carelessness, 
lightness and earthliness.” 

The visitors who were admitted to the 
prison were such as came for the sake of 
seoffing at him and striking him. The gaoler’s 
wife set her man to beat him, whilst swearing 
that she would have his blood. To which 
James Parnel would reply, “ Woman, I will 
not have thine!” At one time his food would 
be kept from him; at another his fellow- 
prisoners would be bidden to steal it. He 
was not allowed the comfort of a trundle bed 
which some of his friends provided, but had 
to lie on a stone floor which was frequently 


wet with rain. In a letter to William Dews- 
bury (then a prisoner in Northampton gaol), 
whom he addresses a8 his “ Dear and pre- 
cious brother in the eternal, unchangeable 
truth of God,” he says, “ they have labored 
to make my bonds grievous, but my strength 
the Philistines know not.” He might have 
said, in the words of a modern poet: 

‘“‘T am persuaded that no thing shall sunder 

Us from the love that saveth us from sin ; 
Lift it or loose hereover or hereunder, 
Pluck it hereout, or strangle it herein.” 

After a while he was not allowed the use 
of aroom. In the walls of the castle, which 
are of extreme thickness, are two rows of 
vaulted holes, and in one of these, twelve 
feet above the ground, he was now confined. 
He was furnished with a ladder, but as it 
was only six feet in length, his sole resource 
for obtaining any food was by descending and 
ascending the remaining six feet by the aid of 
a rope. His friends would bave given him a 
basket and cord for drawing up his rations 
had they not been forbidden todoso. In 
this miserable abode his limbs became be- 
numbed, and one day, whilst attempting 
to return to it, he missed his footing and fell 
to the ground. So grievously was he injured 
that he was taken up asdead. He was next 
placed in one of the lower holes in the wall, 
which was called the oven; it was extremely 
small, and had no opening for the admission 
of light and air. When he had regained 
a little strength he once asked leave to go 
out into the air, being exceedingly exhausted 
for want of it, but this request was refused. 
A Friend, named Thomas Shortland, offered 
to take his place—* to lie body for body”— 
that James Parnel might come to his house 
until he had recovered; but this proposal 
was declined by the authorities, as was also a 
bond of £40 offered by two other Friends. 
In the midst of all this suffering he must have 
been cheered by the knowledge of the abund- 
ant increase which God was giving to his 
bountiful sowing of the seed of the kingdom. 
When some ten or eleven months had elapsed 
his constitution could no longer endure the 
terrible strain upon it. His friends, Thomas 
Shortland and Ann Langley, were now al- 
lowed to visit him. “ Here I die innocently,” 
he eaid to them. “Now I must go. Thomas, 
I haveseen great things. Do not hold me, 
but let me go.” Then, in his longing to de- 
part, he added, “ Will you hold me?” Ann 
Langley answered, “ Dear heart, we will not 
hold thee.” Then, stretching himself out, he 
said, “ Now I go,” and fell into a sweet sleep, 
drawing his last breath in about an hour. 
He had often said, “One hour’s sleep would 
_ me of all.” He died at the age of nine- 
een. 
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* Let us now turn our attention to a few 
details concerning Francis Howgill. George 
Fox’s visit to Yorkshire had been the means 
of wonderful blessing to him and his young 
friend, Edward Burrough, both of whom had 
before that time been deeply exercised with 


regard to the things of God. Francis How-|.. . 


gill writes : 

“I fasted, prayed and walked mournfully 
in sorrow..... Iran to this man and the 
other, and they applied promises to me, but 
the witness of Christ showed me that the root 
of iniquity stood, and that the body of sin 
was whole. ... Then I told them there was 
guilt in me. And they said sin was taken 
away by Christ, but the guilt should still 
remain while I lived. ... So I said in my- 
self this was a miserable salvation that the 
guilt and condemnation of sin should still 
stand in me.... Yet often I was made to 
do many righteous things by the immediate 
power of God, and then peace and joy sprang 
up in me, and promises were spoken that He 
would teach me Himself and be my God; I 
often obeyed contrary to my will and denied 
my will.” 

He had united himself to one sect after 
another without finding what he so earnestly 
sought for; yet he frequently preached, feed- 
ing others—as he afterwards saw—with words 
alone. At the time of George Fox’s visit to 
the Dales, Francis Howgill, who possessed 
some literary acquirements, filled a rather 
prominent position among the religious pro- 
fessors of that neighborhood. One day when 
attending a fair at Sedbergh for the hiring of 
servants, he met with George Fox and heard 
him preach in the churchyard, exhorting his 
hearers ‘‘to come out from the temple made 
with hands, and wait to receive the Spirit of 
the Lord that they might know themselves 
to be the Temples of God.” Francis How- 
gill was deeply impressed by his ministry, 
and when a military officer interrupted the 
preacher by some remark, exclaimed, “This 
man speaks with authority, and not as the 
scribes.” Many that day received the glad 
tidings with joy. 

On the next Sabbath morning Howgill 
reached at Firbank Chapel, in Westmore- 
and, to a crowded congregation. Before 
noon George Fox arrived at this place, and 
whilst others went to get dinner in the inter- 
val between the two services, haviog quenched 
his thirst at a stream, he sat down on a rock 
near the chapel. Soon the people gathered 
around him until it was supposed that they 
numbered above one thousand. And for 
about three hours George Fox “declared 
God’s everlasting truth and word of life freely 
and largely.” ‘I believed the eternal word 

of truth,” Francis Howgill writes, “and the 










light of God in my conscience sealed to it.” 
He now saw that hitherto he had known far 
more of the form of godliness than of its 
living power. ‘All was overturned,” he says; 
“T suffered the loss of all. Then something 
in me cried, ‘ Just and true is His judgment!’ 
But as I bore the indignation of the 
Lord something in me rejoiced; the serpent’s 
head began to be bruised.... ‘Then I saw 
the cross of Christ and stood by it, and the 
enmity was slain by it.... And the holy 
law of God was revealed unto me, and was 
written in my heart. ... And 80 it pleased 
the Father to reveal His Son in me through 
death, and so I came to witness cleansing S 
His blood, . . . and have rest and peace in 
doing the will of God, and am entered into 
the true rest, and lie down in the fold with 
the lambs of God, where the sons rejoice 
together. Glory unto Him forever!” 

The remaining sixteen years of Francis 
Howgill’s eventful life were devoted fully, 
freely and effectually to the service of his 
Redeemer. And it was no half Gospel that 
he preached. In one of his numerous works 
he bids the honest-hearted who have found no 
rest to their souls not to seek to know God in 
their own fallen wisdom, since the well is too 
deep for them thus to get one drop of living 
water. He tells them to arise, to dwell no 
longer amongst the graves and tombs. Christ 
was risen. He was not there. His procla- 
mation was that every one who thirsteth may 
come without money and without price; 
“ without,” so Francis Howgill adds, “ any. 
thing of yours or self; nay, self must be denied 
if you will receive of Him that He may be all 
and you nothing, for He gives freely, and His 
gift is perfect and pure, without spot, stain or 
mixture.” Francis Howgill goes on to say, 
that as they come to be redeemed from the 
bondage of sin, there will be a “delight in 
doing the will of the Father, because they 
are redeemed from sin and its law to right- 
eousness and its law.” 

Francis Howgili’s faith was strongly tried, 
but he realized that though the power of the 
enemy is mighty the power of God is almighty; 
to His care he entrusted not only himself but 
also the little Church of which he was a 
member, and which was then enduring a fiery 
persecution. Holiness unto the Lord was 
the banner it fearlessly unfurled—not as a 
mere motto to be admired, but as setting 
forth a present victory by faith over all that 
is contrary to the will of God—and therefore 
it was hated as much by nominal and luke- 
warm Christians as by the worldly. The 


sufferings of his brethren weighed heavily on 


Francis Howgill’s heart, which yet was com- 
forted by the conviction that his fervent 
prayers for them would be answered. But 
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he greatly desired to be able to give them 
also an assurance of the ultimate victory that 
would be theirs, as faithful followers of Him 
= goes forth conquering and to conquer; 
or 
“The world cannot withstand 
Its ancient Conqueror; 


The world must sink beneath His hand 
Who arms us for the war.” 


One day whilst he was waiting upon the 
Lord he received a remarkable visitation of 
Heavenly Love, and it was clearly shown 
him that the Lord would deliver His people 
though the powers of darkness and of hell 
combined against them. He writes: “My 
heart was ravished with joy unspeakable, and 
I was out of the body with God in Hie heav- 
enly paradise, where I saw and felt things 
unutterable and beyond all demonstration or 
speech.” 

In 1661, when writing to Margaret Fell, 
Francis Howgill says: “Let me tell thee, I 
am no more weary than the first day the 
sickle was put into the harvest, when we went 
out sowing the seed, weeping and in tears; 


but, seeing sheaves brought home, and full}: 


loads into the barn and full draughts caught 
in the net, it hath made me look beyond 
fainting. Blessed be the Lord! .... In 
Him who is become a place of broad rivers 
and streams unto us, do I most dearly salute 
thee.” It was in this year that Francis 
Howgill was imprisoned in London on the 
false accusation of being engaged in the in- 
surrection of the Fifth Monarchy men. 

In the following year, a trial of another 
kind befell him in the Joss of his beloved friend 
and fellow laborer, Edward Burrough, who, 
in his 28th year, died in Newgate, a victim 
to the pestilential air of a loathsome and 
frightfully crowded gaol, where the vilest 
felons were his companions. In a beautiful 

athetic testimony to his memory Francis 
Fowgill alludes to the heaven-given strength 
imparted to Edward Burrough during the 
wonderful ten years in which he accomplished 
the work of a life-time: 

‘“*T know tears were wiped away from thy 
eyes, because there was no cause of sorrow in 
thee; for I know thou witnessedst the old 
things done away. And there was no curse, 
but blessings were poured upon thy head as 
rain, and peace as a mighty shower. And 
trouble was far from thy dwelling, though in 
the outward man trouble on every side; .. . 
and now thou art freed from the temptations 
of him that had the power of death; and art 
freed from thy outward enemies, who hated 
thee because of the life that dwelt in thee; 

. and thy life shall enter into others to 
testify unto the same Truth which is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting.” 


In 1663, when Francis Howgill was one 
day engaged in business at Kendal, he was 
arrested in the Market, snd brought before 
the bench of magistrates, They could charge 
him with no breach of the law, but well 
knowing that for conscience’ rake he could 
not swear, they designedly tendered him the 
oath of allegiance. This he of course refused 
to take, and was thereupon committed to 
Appleby Gaol. At the assizes he received 
the sentence of imprisonment for life, and the 
forfeiture of his goods and chattels to the 
king. Turning from the bar, he said: “A 
hard sentence for my obedience to the com- 
mands of Christ. The Lord forgive you all!” 
When the court broke up there were many 
who manifested sorrow on his behalf, but he 
spoke of his gladness in having anything 
to lee for his Saviour’s seke. Thus was he 
separated from his wife and family, and de- 
prived of liberty for life. Yet blessed is the 
man who with unswerving loyalty can say, 


“For Ture my heart has never 
A trustless ‘Nay!’” 


The patient resignation and loving spirit of 
the prisoner won the hearts of tke gaoler and 
his whole family, as well as of many others 
in Appleby, and such confidence was reposed 
in him that differences were brought to him 
for cettlement. Debarred from preaching, he 
made diligent uee of his pen in writing doctri- 
val pieces, or in replying to some of the nu- 
merous works of the day which wholly mis~ 
represented the principles of Friends. To 
one of the many epistles which he wrote to 
those with whom he was united in religious 
fellowship, the following words are subjoined: 
“From Appleby gaol, the place of my rest, 
where my days and hours are pleasant unto 
me.” When any allusion was made to the 
length of time that be had been confined, he 
was wont to reply, ‘‘The will of the Lord be 
done.” 

After an imprisonment of five years and a 
half Francis Howgill died, in the 50th year 
of his age. He said that he was ready to die, 
and praised God for the sweet enjoyment and 
refreshments he had received, freely forgiv- 
ing all who were accountable for his captiv- 
ity. The mayor and other of the chief in- 
habitants of the town came to visit him in 
his Jast illness; and when some of them 
prayed that God would epeak peace to his 
soul, he gently replied, “He hath done it.” 
When, a few hours before his death, some 
friends came to eee him, he fervently prayed 
for them that the Lord “by His mighty 
power might precerve them out of all such 
things as would spotor defile.” “If any man 
inquire about my latter end,” he said, “let 
them know thatI die in the faith which I 
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fived in and suffered for.” His death oc- 
curred in the latter part of 1663. 

“As man cometh to believe in His strength 
unto whom all power is committed, the covenant 
with death is broken, . . . and so the creature 
comes to be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption.” Thus, in words which might well 
serve for an exposition of 2 Peter i, 4, did 
Francis Howgill write in his clear compre- 
hension of the completeness of Christ’s re- 
demption and the boundlessness of His grace. 
That grace which is freely offered and all- 
sufficient for those who, without waiting for 
any especial state of feeling, cease from strug- 
gling and self-preparation, and lay hold of it 
in the exercise of that true and simple faith 
with which is ever blended the desire for en- 
tire conformity to the will of God, yielding 
themselves wholly to Him who “ was wound- 
ed for our transgressions,” opening every ave- 
nue of the soul in order that they may be 
filled with His Spirit. The more fully this 
grace is trusted in, and the more deeply it is 
proved—whilst completely renouncing all 
self dependence—the more shall we give to 
God of “glory” (Rom. iv, 20), and realize 
that He “is able to make all grace abound ” 
toward us that we “may abound to every 
good work” (2 Cor. ix, 8). 





LETTER FROM RACHEL HICKS. 

For the benefit of such of our readers as 
have not the privilege of reading the interest- 
ing memoir (lately published) of our Friend, 
Rachel Hicks, we propose making from time 
to time some extracts from it, and from her 
letters.—Ebs. 

New York, First mo. 23d, 1859. 

My Dear Frienps—Long have [ been re- 
miss in writing to you, for oft has my mind 
been with you (especially since the visit we 
made you) in Sympathy, and desires for your 
preservation and encouragement in the right 
way—the strait and narrow way which leads 
to life eternal. In this way, I believe, you 
desire to walk, so that in the end you may re- 
ceive the crown of peace. 

But many discouragements arise before you 
as regards outward helps, and the condition 
of our poor Society, peeled and stripped as we 
are of outward standard-bearers. One after 
another of these faithful, devoted servants 
passes away from works to rewards, and surely 
some of you, who love the Truth above all 
things, and who, I fear, from diffidence have 
heretofore withheld more than you ought, 
must come up to the work of the Lord against 
the mighty torrent that is rolling and tossing 
against His holy cause of righteousness in the 
earth. 

Qh! my dear sisters, oft has a prayer risen 


our peace,” 
do, that your own souls may be saved. This 
seems to be all that is worth living for in this 
day of great declension in our once highly 
favored Society. I feel this deeply, notwith- 
standing so much of my time is passed i 
going to and fro in the earth, and spending 
my strength in inviting others to come to the 
“fone thing needful,” that of waiting at the 
Master’s feet to know His will, and then to 
do it faithfully... 








from my heart to Him who alone can save, 
that you may arise from too much discourage- 
ment, and come to the Divine Master with 
the wise resolution, “Let others do as they 
may, as for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord.” I believe that your husbands are 
united with you in spirit, and that the lan- 
guage in your little band often is, “Come 
brother, come sister, let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, to the house of the God of 
Jacob, and He will teach us of His ways, and 


we will walk in His paths, and great will be 
Whatever He bids you do, that 


in 


. “Follow thou Me,” is 
the language of our Divine Master now in 
the secret of the soul, as it was outwardly to 
the disciples formerly; and in mercy we have 
at times the assurance that all will be well 
with the immortal soul if obedience keeps 
pace with knowledge, and that is’ enough. 

How encouraging to a life of dedication 
was the deathbed and closing scene of our 
mutually dear friend Caroline Willets. When 
I had in prospect a family visit to Friends in 
the city of Philadelphia, she entered into 
deep sympathy and feeling with me, and felt 
bound ia spirit, as a religious duty, to go with 
me. Although I told her I feared for her 
bealth—which had not been as good the last 
year as formerly—she several times said, “I 
will stay with thee about two weeks; that is 
as long as [ feel it will be best.” Dear 
creature! she went and staid her two weeks, 
and at the expiration of that time her lifeless 
remains were brought to.her home—may I 
not say amidst a host of mourners, for it 
seemed as if both cities were clad in mourn- 
ing? : 

What greater outward evidence of the all- 
sufficiency of the principles we profess can 
we have than to behold one like her, when 
prostrated upon the bed of sickness and death, 
peaceful and calm, filled with love to all, 
patient and resigned, with no anxiety and no 
fear of death? “I have nothing to do,” she 
onée said to me (and this was when we were 
somewhat encouraged); “‘ my day’s work has 
been done in the daytime, but giving up my 
husband is like separating joint from joint.” 
This remark was evidence to my mind that 
she was sensible that the final separation was 
near at hand. 

. ...+ We went to Philadelphia on the 
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21st of Twelfth month, and the following 
three days we attended the three Monthly 
Meetings in that city, and visited seventeen 
families. Through all she was as cheerful as 
usual, and enjoyed the company of her 
friends. We did not discover any change in 
her until the last evening, at the close of the 
last visit but one which we had to make. I 
proposed her going directly to our lodgings, 
which she did. At ten o’clock I found her 
with a high fever, and much prostrated. Her 
anxious husband hoped she would rest well, 
and be able to return home with him the next 
morning ; but instead of this she failed stead- 
ily until the 4th of First month, when, in the 
midst of her friends, she passed away. A 
large circle gathered coe her bed as they 
saw the end approaching, and we sat in 
solemn silence as, without a sigh, a groan or 
the movement of a muscle of her face, she 
ceased to breathe. Still in silence profound 
we sat, until prayer for resigned hearts and 
praise for the release of the redeemed spirit 
was vocally uttered. 

The next day we came with the remains to 
New York, and on the 7th inst. her funeral 
took place, when a large and solemn meetin 
was held at Hester Street Meeting-house. 
was not able to attend, not being well; but I 
heard a number say that living testimonies 
were borne by David H. Barnes, Mary L. 
Caley, John Hunt, Richard Cromwell, and 
lastly supplication by John D. Wright. 

She had long been devoted to her Divine 
Master in doing what she believed He required 
of her, and she died in the field of labor. 

Our home in Philadelphia was at the house 
of our kind-hearted friend Samuel Caley. 
He, his wife Mary L. Caley and their three 
daughters entertained us and nursed the dear 
sick one with all the tenderness that one of 
themselves would have received had they 
been ill. One morning dear Caroline said to 
me, when they were doiag all they could for 
her, ‘“‘They seem like ministering angels 
round my bed,” Thus you see that as she had 
dearly loved her friends in her life, she died 
in their midst. 

Oh! is it not a boon thus to die the death 
of the righteous? Let us, dear friends, one 
and all, gird up the loinsof our minds in 
watchfulness and prayer, and do all that our 
Father in Heaven requires. 

I expect to return to the arduous work I 
believe my good Master has appointed, but 
oh! how I shall miss my long tried and faith- 
ful armor-bearer. But my time will soon 
come. I have only to wait a little longer, 
when it will bs said, “She, too, is gone.” 

Your affectionate . 





WouLp you be happy? Be lowly. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“SEE THE QUAKERS, HOW THEY LOVE ONE 
ANOTHER.” - 


These memorable words, spoken by ob- 
servers many years past, revived with me 
after attending the nee 2 Meetings of New 
York and Genesee. oting the kindl 
greetings, and affectionate arewells wit 
tearful eyes at parting, I thought it might 
be said again, “See the Quakers, how they 
love one another.” 

Sweet were the minglings in social and 
religious fellowship, and, while watching 
for the guidance of Best Wisdom, the busi- 
ness of both these meetings was conducted 
in harmony and condescension, and closed 
under a precious covering, with the feeling 
that it had been good to be there. 

In the pleasant remembrance of the ban- 
quet we shared with dear and loving friends, 
the desire arose that the love, which is the 
badge of discipleship, may increase and 
abound in our beloved Society, in all its 
various branches, keeping in view the Apos- 
tolic advice, “to walk worthy the vocation 
wherewith we are called, with all lowliness 
and meekness, with long suffering, forbear- 
ing one another in love. Endeavoring to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace,” and thus be as a city set on @ 
hill, which cannot be hid, or as a candle 
on a candlestick, to give light to those 
around. Would there not then be a flocking 
to this light, manifested as doves to the 
windows? and would not the invitation go 
forth in all humility and tenderness by 
example and precept: “Come ye, and let 
us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to 
the house of the God of Jacob, and He will 
teach us of His ways and we will walk in 
His paths”? Having the mind lifted up 
above mundane things to things which per- 
ish not with the using, we sh&ll know that 
the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but spiritual, mighty through God to the 
pulling down strongholds, casting down im- 
aginations and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and 
bringing every thought into the obedience 
of Christ, when nothing can hurt or destroy, 
but “the knowledge of the Lord would cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea.” 


REBECCA PRICE, 
Plainfield, N. J., Seventh month 5th, 1880. 





I wAve known men, and still oftener wo- 
men, nearly all of whose culture had come 
through religious activity. Religion had 
helped their intellect, their conscience, even 
their affections; by warming the whole 
ground of their being it had quickened the 
growth of each specific plant thereof.— Parker. 
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GOD WITH US. 


“T will dwell in them, and walk in them; 
and I will be their God and they shall be my 
a was the promise of old. When 

esus came His deepest word but reiterated 
and expanded this promise: “If a man love 
me he will keep my words; and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him and 
make our abode with him.” “I will pray 
the Father, and He shall give you another 
Comforter, that He may abide with you for- 
ever, even the Spirit of Truth.” God dwell- 
ing in man and man dwelling in God, living 
consciously in the divine life—this is the 
truth of truths. It is comprehensive of all 
good. There is no ignorance for which it is 
not light, no sorrow for which it is not com- 
fort, no weakness for which it is not strength, 
no joy or strength or wisdom or prosperity 
of the soul for which it is not the security of 
permanence, It is the one most central dis- 
tinction of man from the lower orders of life. 
It is his crown of glory. God in man and 
man in God, making the idea of God the 
ideal of man, and rising ever into higher 
realizations of that ideal—this is the whole 
substance of meaning, if we can interpret 
Him, in the person of Jesus. It compre- 
hends the whole truth which His life and 
cross aim to impress. It is religion, And 
it is the religion for universal humanity ; shut 
up within no creed, limited to no time or place, 
bound to no rite or ceremony, the monopoly 
of no sacred order or caste; wherever God 
and a human heart are together there is pres- 
ent everything essential to its highest worship. 
Man has no completeness without this truth, 
in it the divinest completeness. It is the rea- 
son of prayer, the joy of praise, the life and 
substance of worship—all worship but dumb 
show or meaningless sound till this truth is 
itsinspiration. Glorious will be thatday when 
men shall drop all debate over the uncertain 
and unsettled and center the whole thought and 
aspiration of their religion upon this one truth 
of the abiding Spirit—God in man and man 
in God.— LZ. Hamilton, Oakland, Cal. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


Kennett Square, Seventh mo. 8th, 1880. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer :} 


One of the modern characteristics of the 
press is the avidity with which it receives and 
spreads broadcast anything novel or other- 
wise with a reckless disregard for truth, which 
if indulged ia by an individual would stamp 
him as unworthy of credit or place in reputa- 
ble society. 

The errors in your notice of Samuel Mar. 
tin’s will and life are so prominent that, al- 





’ 


paar pertains Bm ian. a 


unmarried. 
those who have remembered for about fifty 
years Aunt Rachel as an important factor in 
the creation of the estate so liberally devoted 
by her husband to the purposes of education. 





though credited to another om are sur- 


rising when found in Friends’ Intelligencer. 


irat, the fund intrusted to Wm. M. Hayes, 


Henry Sharpless and George L. Maris is not 
for the education of young men; is not con- 
fined to members of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting, and is not in the interest of the State 
Normai School at Weet Chester, unless the 
wishes of the donor are strictly carried out, 
but subject to be removed at any time the 
trustees may so determine to any educational 
establishment that will better fulfill the ob- 
jects involved in the trust. 


Second. You state that Friend Martin was 
This sounds very strange to 


Third. The ground upon which he erected 


the school building never belonged to Kennett 


Monthly Meeting: never cost, with the buil- 
ding and appliances, the half of $15,000; has 
not been donated to Kennett Meeting, neither 


was it the will of the donor that the various 


trusts specified in his will should be used ex- 
clusively for the education of Friends’ chil- 
dren, Your Friend, 
E. T. SWAYNE. 

We are glad of the opportunity to publish 
the above corrections, and regret exczedingly 
that we took the statement without making 
further inquiry. 


“Scns 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I sometimes fear there is not enough of a 
willingness to “tarry at Jerusalem” until 
imbued with a proper qualification to work, 
and that the home work is too much overs 
looked and neglected by many. 

True progress is the overcoming of those 
propensities that interfere with our hearing 
the teachings which are spirit and life. It is 
“the still small voice” that teacheth as man 
never taught, and obedience thereunto is the 
way of salvation. Weare thereby saved from 
the evil and brought into the enjoyment of 
the good. “To him that overcometh I will 
give to eat of the hidden manna.” 

And is not this overcoming a daily work? 
Not once for all time, but requiring a con- 
tinual watchfulness that the desire for self- 
promotion may be kept under, and the in- 
creasing desire be to do only the Divine will. 
In this obedience and subjection there will be 
experienced a joy and peace “known only to 
him wh» receiveth it,” 

I believe if the home work was properly 
performed more fruit ould appear, and there 
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would be more love for home and home meet- 
ings. The main point is for us to see that 
we are in our right places. The Heavenly 
blessing will then rest upon us. 





It did me so much good to hear from thee, 
my dear sister friend. Truly, the friendship 
which has long bound us together I trust may 
continue through the few more fleeting days 
left us during our stay here on this scene of 
action—one so varied and eo full of interest, 
and to some made sorrowful by the changes 
which we must look for. ° ; ; 

When I am careful not to judge others, 
and to keep a feeling of tender love and 
charity for all, I feel no fear. I love when 
the closing hour of the day comes, and I 
take a retrospect of the past, to feel no barm 
has been done—that I can close my eyes with 
the evidence that all is well. I can then rest 
in peace, sweet peace, which “the world can- 
not give nor take away.” And after all, my 
precious friend, what more need we ask, for 
this sustains through all our deep wadings, 
and strengthens us, when the morning comes, 
to take up anew the thread of life, and jour- 
ney on, trusting that while the Father holds 
the helm, and we are careful, watchful and 
submissive, we shall be kept. Have we not 
been blessed by the Father’s guiding hand 
through all our long journey of life? 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 17, 1880. 


Tae Scnoot or Design FoR WoMEN.— 
We are glad to learn that the managers of 
this institution have purchased for the use of 
the school the large and desirable property at 
the southwest corner of Broad and Master 
sts., known as the Forrest Mansion. 

The lot is 200 feet equare. Only the half, 
which takes in the portion fronting on Mas- 
ter street, will be occupied by the school, the 
executors having consented to make two lots 
with 100 feet each on Broad st, 

It is probably known to most persons that 
the building occupied by the school has been 
sold to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
for the furtherance of the elevated railway 
project now under way along Filbert street. 


“The School of Design bas at present a 
corps of nine or ten able instructors, and 
possesses one of the finest collections of plas- 
ter casts, especially from the antique, to be 
found in the United States. In the new school 
a class in modeling will be formed, and a 
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want long felt at the old school will thus be 
filled. 

“Asa northern light is most desirable for 
the students, the managers will build a series 
of additional structures adjoining the mansion 
on Master street, and running back 150 feet 
to the rear limit of the lot. These buildings 
will be arranged with regard to their fitness 
for the purpose for which they are intended, 
the question of exterior architectural effect 
being considered one of secondary importance. 
In the old building the pupils were greatly 
cramped for space, and many of them had 
but an imperfect light. In the new building 
all this will be fully remedied, the plans be- 
ing arranged so as to secure to each student 
ample room and abundant light. 

“The grounds attached to the mansion will 
also be laid out and kept in such order as to 
make a ramble through them at recess of 
practical value to the students, as well as a 
pleasurable recreation. Wide corridors in 
the new buildings will be laid out, and these 
will serve to display the specimens of the 
students. The latter are permitted to sell the 
productions in the school and to retain the 
proceeds. This practice, especially in its ap- 
plication to the production of porcelainware, 
which the young ladies not only paint, but 
burn also, has led to the school receiving a 
large patronage that is steadily increasing. 

“The new school will have about seven 
times as much floor space as was contained in 
the old school on West Penn Square. The 
location, too, is more central for a majority 
of the students, and a glance at the figures 
recently put forward by the supervisor of the 
census in this city will show that it is only 
three squares above the centre of population, 
as determined by the census of 1880.” 





DIED. 


CLINE.—On Seventh month 9th, 1880, at his 
residence, Philadelphia, Wm. 8S. Cline, aged 75 
years. 


ELLIS.—On Seventh month 9th, 1880, in Phila- 
delphia, Virginia, daughter of Howard and Marga- 
ret Ellis, aged 20 years. 


THOMAS.—On Seventh month 11th, 1880, near 
Moorestown, N. J., Anna L., wife of Joseph M. 
Thomas, in her 47th year. 


JACOBS.—On Seventh month 7th, 1880, Samuel 
W. Jacobs, in his 68th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


BUNTING.—On Fourth-day, Seventh month 7th, 
1880, at his residence near Crosswicks, N, J., Sam- 
uel Bunting, in his 65th year. 


TAYLOR.—On Sixth month 19th, 1880, in Lan- 
caster county, Pa., Edith 8S. Taylor, daughter of the 
late Israel and Susan M. Taylor, in her 54th year; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 
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PAUL.—On Seventh month llth, 1880, at the 
residence of its parents, in West Philadelphia, Her- 
bert G., infant son of Mickle C. and Clara E. Paul, 
members of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
aged nearly 11 months. 


BIRDSALL.—On Sixth month 2d, 1880, at his 
residence, near Balbec, Jay county, Ind., after a 
short illness, Wm. Birdsall, in the 65th year of his 
age; an elder of Camden Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

He was born in Loudon county, Va., but had lived 
for above forty years at his late residence. He led 
an upright life. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 
No. 1. 


If the great William Penn had been gifted 
with the prophetic sense of what a grand 
development awaited the State which he 
founded in faith—if he could have foreseen 
the comfort, prosperity and happiness which 
were to abide in the myriad homesteads of 
Pennaylvania—if he could have dreamed of 
the mighty roadways which wére to mount 
and to tunnel the everlasting hills, bringing 
the luxuries of all lands to villages or ham- 
lets on the heights as well as on the plains— 
if he had foreseen that in every little town 
would be a public school to train up citizens 
to usefulness and honor—and if he had 
known that the very mountains were maga- 
zines of wealth inexhaustible to all the com- 
ing generations, and that the very rocks 
would pour forth rivers of oil for his succes- 
sors—he would have accounted all his labors, 
sorrows and conflicts but as “the small dust 
in the balance” when weighed against the 
grand results, 

So thought we as we sped over eastern 
Pennsylvania on the 3d of Seventh month, 
seeking a refuge from the fervors of the city 
in the coolness of the hills, and of the waters 
which flow down therefrom. 

I do not know whether the beauty, pros- 
perity and high civilization of the eastern 
counties of Pennsylvania, which were settled 
by the Friends of the seventeenth century, 
can be equaled anywhere else. Virtuous 
industry, wealth and culture are here illus- 
trated in the most striking manner, and the 
elegant and tasteful homesteads, the fertile 
hillsides, the valleys of rich pasturage, the 
handsome towns and the perfectly constructed 
highways leave hardly anything to be desired 
: uae good for this highly favored 
and. 

Our fast train glides onward over the 
smooth steel rails so swiftly that the eye can- 
not rest Jong on any point or take much note 
of the minutia of the landscape. But I sup- 
pose any one would be siruck with the 
marked increase of tobacco culture on the 


rich lands of Chester, Lancaster and Dau- ° 


phin counties, and we very naturally ask if 
this use of the land will not in time degrade 
it to the level of forlorn midland Virginia, 
that was originally as fertile as Pennsylvania. 
Man has power to mar or to bless the earth, 
it seems. Why will he not decide to work 
continually and forever on tbe side of rational 
progress and true enlightenment? : 

I suppose an ideally virtuous community 
would no more cultivate tobacco than distil 
spirituous liquors, or manufacture opium, to 
demoralize humanity. Calm statements of 
well-attested facts, and judicious appeals to 
the moral sense of such a people a3 this, are 
never in vain, and will not there be enough 
missionaries and apostles in Pennsylvania to 
antagonize every form of evil which may 
seek a habitat upon her soil? 

The cities of Lancaster and Harrisburg are 
pausing places for our swift train, but there 
is not time enough for the tourist to descend 
and take a brief survey of such things as are 
beautiful and such things as are historic in 
these flourishing inland cities. Some leisurely 
summer day one might spend a few hours in 
the Harris Park, on the Susquehanna, close 


by Harrisburg, where is shown the trunk of: 


the tree to which John Harris, the pioneer of 
the city, was bound by hostile Indians. 
Gifted with something like a prophetic sense 
of the desolations which the coming of the 
white man would entail upon their race, they 
were about to devote the Yorkshire brewer to 
a fiery death, when a rescuing party arrived, 
drove away the savages, and released the well 
nigh martyr. 
Trego, in his Geography of Pennsylvania, 
gives a quaint picture of this tragic scene, 
with the following explanation: “John Har- 
ris fixed his habitation at an early day on 
the bank of the river, near the present lower 
end of the town. He traded extensively with 
the Indians, sending his skins and furs to 
Philadelphia on pack horses, and bringing 
back such articles of merchandise as were 
desirable to the savages. He also engaged 
in agriculture, and is said to have been the 
the first person who introduced the plough on 
the banks of the Suequehanna. This enter- 
prising pioneer of civilization was, however, 
frequently in danger. On one occasion a 
company of Indians came to his house, 
on their return from a trading excursion, 
many of them being intoxicated. They asked 
for rum, but were refused, as he feared mis- 
chief if they should obtain more. Enraged at 
his refusal, they seized and tied him to a 
mulberry tree on the bank of the river, to 
burn him alive. During their proceedings a 
band of friendly Indians in the neighborhood, 
to whom the alarm had by some means been 
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given, came to his rescue, and he was released 
after a severe struggle between the parties. 
In remembrance of this event, he afterwards 
directed that on his death he should be buried 
under the tree where this adventure occurred. 
He died about 1748, and, according to his 
request, was buried under this memorable 
tree, where his remains still repose. together 
with those of some of his family. Part of 
this tree is yet standing, and is enclosed in a 
graveyard 15 feet square, the title to which 
is secured by conveyance from the commis- 
sioners who laid out the towa.” 

It was the son of this demi-martyr to tem- 
perance, who gave to the commissioners, who 
in 1785 laid out Harrisburg, the four acres 
of land on which the State Capitol now 
stands, but it did not become the seat of gov- 
ernment till 1810. the great Tuscarora valley, extending for 50 

Soon the train speeds out of Harrisburg | miles between the Shade and Tuscarora 
toward the north to the picturesque point | mountains, to recall the semi-mythical story 
where the Susquehanna breaks through the|of Captain Jack, the daring ranger and 
Blue Mountains. This pass is likened to the | Indian fighter of the early colonial days, 
scenery of the Rhine at Andernach, and, | whose ghost is said yet to haunt the scenes of 
indeed, I think it is not inferior in any | his exploits. But we lack faith in these mys- 
respect, though the Susquehanna has no such | tic appearances of the Wild Hunter of the Juni- 
wondrous legendary story as that which } ata, and are more in sympathy with the manes 
throws a glamor of romance over the Rhine- | of the accomplished and generous Logan, the 
land. But these generous hills were once the | Indian chieftain whose camping grounds 
beloved ‘homes of the red men, and if the| were in these vales and on their sheltering 
rocks and waters could tell the true history | hills. It is recorded of Logan that he was 
of this race, with all its traditions and | the faithful friend of the white man till, in 
legends, even the Niebelungen Lied might | 1774, his family were murdered by maraud- 
not surpass it in tragic interest. ing Americans. Then his heart was turned 

Now we cross the river on a long bridge, | in great wrath from those whom he had once 
dash through a second gap in the hills, and | loved, and till his violent death, in 1780, he 
are soon foliowing the course of the beautiful | was the scourge of the Western settlements, 
Juniata toward the heights from which she | for Logan had never learned the supreme 
receives her feeding brooks. Narrow and | lesson of forgiveness of injuires which was 
fertile limestone valleys diverge on either | taught by the Holy Oae of Nazareth. 
side, and we get glimpses of pretty hamlets} Altoona, on the broad plateau at the east- 
and prosperous-looking farms in these shel-| ern base of the Alleghany ridge, is reached 
tered vales; but a large proportion of this| about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and then 
region is yet a wilderness, where the deer and | was commenced the ascent of the last of the 
bear have an undisputed homestead right. | bulwarks which separate the great midland 
We are not surprised to hear that in this |of America from the Atlantic slope. 
inspiring land once dwelt active and enter-| The engineering works on this section of 
prising tribes of Indians, and that the Dela~| the Pennsylvania Railroad are of a magnifi- 
wares and Nanticokes held the lower valley | cent character, suggesting the skill and dar- 
of the Juniata for many years. It is pleasant | ing of the constructors who hewed a road way 
to recall the words of the once fashionable | round the precipitous steeps and pierced the 
lyric, which commemorates the words and | eternal mountain top with a tunnel 2,200 feet 
ways of the Indian maiden, “bright Alfa-| above the sea and 3,670 feet long. 
rata,” whose name rhymes so happily with| Cresson is reached a little after 5 in the 
** blue Juniata.” evening, and we descend from the car to 

Above station Duncannon, at the mouth of | await the Ebensburg train, which in about 
Sherman creek, the hamlet of Benvenue, on | #2 hour will transport us to the county seat 
Duncan’s Island, is pointed out, and we are of Cambria county, on the western slope of 
remindei that this long alluvial isle at the ee eee. : 

‘png : Beautiful is the Mountain House of Cres- 
confluence of the rivers was once held by the 


son, in its forest like grove, on the highest 
Delawares, who fought like heroes for their | hills of Pennsylvania. A flaming fire of soft 


foothold in this lovely place, but were 
defeated by the better armed Cayugas. 

In 1740 the Scotch-Irish settled here, but 
were evicted by the proprietors. Then the 
Nanticoke Indians were located on the fruit- 
ful island, and there the faithful and fearless 
missionaries, Loskiel the Moravian, and 
Brainard the Puritan, endeavored to teach 
them the Christian faith. But it is on record 
that the Nanticoke pontiff declared that God 
had taught him his religion, and he would 
never turn from it. He utterly refused to 
believe in the Devil, ‘‘ maintaining that the 
souls of the dead passed to the South, where 
the good were kept in a fair city with spirit- 
ual walls, while evil hovered forever in outer 
darkness.” 

We are interested as the train traverses 
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coal is glowing in the office, and courteous | two thousand fathoms, and that it probably 
officials invite us to sojourn in the great | nowhere exceeds five thousand ; that in depths 
house, which, with its supplementary cot-| of about two thousand fathoms there is the 





~ the physical conditions of the globe depend 


tages, can find room for 2,000 guests. 


But | globigerina ooze, a substance resembling chalk, 


we are determined on a pilgrimage to Ebens- | formed of the shells of living organizations 


burg first, and only linger a brief space in 
the cool shades of this high pleasure palace, 
till at the appointed hour we again take the 
train and are soon at the chosen spot. 

Belmont Cottage has room for us, anda 
cordial welcome, and we sleep peacefully and 
thankfully after a day of deep delight among 
the hills and vales and beside the bright 
waters of Pennsylvania. 8. R. 

Be.mont Corrace, Esenssure, 

Seventh month 4th, 1880. 


te 
From the Popular Science Monthly. 
RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL EXPLORATION.* 
BY CHIEF JUSTICE DALY. 


Before entering upon an account of the 
geographical work of the world during 1878 
and 1879, I would call attention to the great 
increase during the last few years of geo- 
graphical societies. Eight have been formed 
within the last two years alone, and there are 
now throughout the world fifty-one of these 
organizations ;.the last two being, one in 
Algeria and one in Japan. Our own society 
is the fifth in the number of members, though, 
as respects its annual revenue and ability to 
aid in the work of geographical exploration, 


it is much below bodies in Europe inferior to 


it in point of numbers. The oldest is the 
French Geographical Society of Paris, es- 
tablished in 1821; the largest and most in- 
fluential are the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, which has 3,337 members, and an 
annual income of about $40,000, and the Im- 

erial Geographical Society of St. Peters- 

urg, with an annual income of about $33,- 
000, $12,000 of which is contributed by the 
Russian Government. 

In the department of physical geography, 
much interesting work has been done. Sir 
Wyville Thomson, as the result of observa- 
tions made by him, chiefly in the scientific 
voyage of the Challenger, finds that many of 


upon its division into two hemispheres, one 
embracing nearly tife whole of the dry land, 
and the other almost all the water. He says 
that all the vast mass of water, often two 
thousand fathoms in thickness, lying below 
what he calls the neutral land, moves slowly 
northward, and that this motion is due to the 
trade-winds. It is now established, he states, 
that the average depth of the ocean is about 


* Abstract of the last annual address before the 
American Geographical Society by Charles P. Daly, 
LL. D., President. 





that existed on the surface of the sea and 


sunk to the bottom on the death of the ani- 
mal, This ooze occupies considerable portions 
of the bed of the Atlantic, Pacific and south- 
ern oceans. In depths below three thousand 
feet an extremely reddish clay is found, 
which is apparently the decomposition of 
submarine volcanoes and of decomposed or- 

anisms. What is at present forming a great 

epth does not correspond, either in structure 
or chemical composition, with any known 
geological formation, and warrants the belief 
that none of the older formations of the globe 
were laid down atsuch great depths. Sir 
Wyville Thomson adopts the opinion of Prof. 
Dana, of Yale College, that the eruptions 
which originated the mountain chains that 
form the skeleton of our present continents, 
and the depressions occupied by our present 
seas, arose from the cooling and contraction 
of the crust of the earth at a peiiod more re- 
mote than the deposition of the earliest fos- 
siliferous rocks. 

Dr. Kroll, of Gottingen, has also been en- 
gaged in investigating the depth of the 
ocean, and estimates the mean depth at 1,877 
fathoms, an estimate not very much below 
that of Sir Wyville Thomson. 

In meteorology the most notable pheno- 
mena have been the very marked changes of 
the ordinary temperature in different parts of 
the world, particularly in westera Europe, in 
certain parts of Asia and in the eastern por- 
tion of the United States. It has been 
marked in Europe by winters of increased 
severity and an undue prevalence of moisture 
in the spring and summer, attended by very 
disastrous consequences to agriculture in 
Great Britain, France and some other count- 
ries. The last winter on the European con- 
tinent, as well as in Great Britain, has been 
one of the severest on record. In France the 
thermometer has never been so low since 1795, 
with the exception of one year, 1871, when 
the cold, however, was but of short duration. 
In Switzerland and southern Germany, et- 
pecially in the mountainous parts, the sever- 
ity of the winter has been exceedingly dis- 
astrous; while in this country the winters— 
especially the present winter—have been of 
unusual mildness in all the States east of the 
Mississippi. ; 

In Asia the changes in the ordinary tem- 
perature have been equally remarkable. In 
the mountains of Cashmere there was a snow- 
fall last winter extraordinary even in that 
mountainous region. In certain places it 
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snowed uninterruptedly and heavily for ten 
continuous days, the snow upon the level 
plains being from thirty to forty feet deep, 
and in some of the mountain passes it was 
piled up to a height of one hundred and fifty 
_ and in others to two hundred and fifty 
eet. 

Various conjectures have been advanced as 
to the cause of this unusual change of tem- 
perature. A writer in the New York Herald 
attributes the fact that the springand summer 
in Europe was excessively rainy to an un- 
usually vigorous movement of the Gulf 
Stream, in consequence of an exceptional 
— of the southeast trade-winds, which 

e claims produced an extensive diffusion of 
Gulf vapor in a northerly direction, greatly 
mitigating the winds in the United States. 
Others attribute these effects to a change in 
the condition of the sun, which during the 
last year is said to have been in a state of re- 
pose that is very rare, there being no spots or 
eruptions visible upon its surface. The latter 
theorists maintain that, when the sun-spots 
are at the greatest height, or at their maxi- 
mum, the earth receives the greatest quantity 
of heat; and that, when the spots are at the 
lowest, or their minimum, the heat is propor- 
tionately lessened. Others, however, dispute 
this altogether, declaring that the observations 
that have been made of the maximum periods 
of the spots on the sun’s surface (io not coin- 
cide, over any length of time, with the 
warm and cold years, and do not, thorefore, 
justify any such inference. Monsieur de Per- 
ville, on the other hand, maintains, as the 
result of long observations of dry and rainy 
seasons in Europe, that they correspond with 
known changes of the moon. In connection 
with which I may mention, as a curious fact, 
derived from recent Assyrian researches, that 
the Babylonians and Chaldeans attributed 
changes in the weather to the influence of 
the moon, and kept up asystem of regular 
observations of the moon for practical pur- 


es. 

The extreme dryness and consequent want 
of moiature for the fertilization of the fields 
in parts of India and China, hitherto fruitful 
and thickly populated, is attributed to the 
wanton destruction of the forests on the hill- 
sides. In 1879, Mr. Hilliard visited the 
famine-stricken province of Shang-Si, in 
China, and found in these famine districts 
that the trees had been extensively destroyed, 
and attributes the want of moisture and the 
consequent infertility of the soil to this cause. 
Observations made in France by M. Mathieu 
and by M. Fautral over a period of four 
years, by different methods, as to the effect 
under trees and the effect in treeless plains, 
led to the same general results, which are as 


follows: That it rains more abundantly over 
forests than over open ground, especially 
when the trees are in leaf; that the air above 
the forest is more saturated with moisture 
than over the open ground; that the leaves 
of trees intercept one third, and, in some 
trees, half of the rainfall, and that the leaves 
and branches restrain the evaporation of the 
water which reaches the ground, moistening 
the earth four times as much as it is moist~ 
ened by the rain that falls upon open plains. 

Geographical inquiries are not limited to 
the discovery of unknown countries or places, 
but embrace the discovery of the remains of 
lost civilizations or cities, one of which has 
been discovered during the last two years. 
The readers of the Bible will remember the 
frequent mention that is made of the Hit- 
tites, a people occupying Canaan, who are 
described in the Biblical narrative as being 
commercial and military, and in whose 
country Abraham bought a piece of land for 
his burial place. The scattered accounts in 
the Bible simply indicate an ordinary tribe 
of people, with whom the Israelites had in- 
tercourse, but information derived from the 
researches made in Egypt and Assyria show 
that the Hittites, whom the Egyptians called 
the Kheta, and the Assyrians the Khatti, 
were a powerful confederacy occupying the 
country which was the highway between 
Babylonia or Assyria and Egypt—a people 
actively engaged in commerce, their principal 
city being a place at which merchants from 
all parts congregated, and who were at the 
same time a warlike people, who for a long 
period kept the Assyrians in check, and who 
proved the most formidable antagonists the 
Egyptians ever encountered. They were not 
only commercial and warlike, but had evi- 
dently at a remote period made great ad- 
vances in civilization and in the fine arts and 
early Greek art, as found in the discoveries 
of Dr. Schliemann at Mycenz, and the early 
art found in Cyprus by General di Cesnola, 
is supposed to have been largely derived from 
them. They occupied the whole country of 
southern Syria, from the Mediterranean to 
the desert, dwelling chiefly in the fertile val-~ 
leys of the Orontes, a river rising to the east 
of Baalbek and flowing into the Mediter- 
ranean, and had two principal cities—Ka- 
desh, or the holy city, and a great commercial 
emporium, which was their capital and the 
center of their power, called Carchemizh. 
They were finally overthrown by the Assyri- 
ans B. C. 718, and had so completely disap- 
peared that they are scarcely even referred to 
by Greek writers. Great interest was felt to 
discover the site of their commercial capital, 
Carchemish, and mauy conjectures have been 
made, none of which, however, could be 


° 


> 


' probably be the language of the Hittites, 
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verified. A few years ago Mr. Skene, the 
British consul at Aleppo, discovered a huge 
mound of earth, covering a large area, on the 
western shore of the lower Euphrates, near 
Déjrabis, a ford of that river on the route 
still traversed by caravans. This great mound 
was surrounded by ruined walls and broken 
towers, while the mound itself was but a mass 
of earth, fragments of masonry and débris. 
It had frequently been seen by previous 
travelers, but they identified it with other lost 
places. Mr. Skene called the attention to it 
of the late George Smith, the eminent archzx- 
ologist, who brought so much to light from 
the ruins of Nineveh, and Mr. Smith found 
here the long lost capital of the Hittites, 
The present British consul, Mr. Henderson, 
has been during the last two years engaged in 
the exploration of the mound. He has already 
sent important remains with inscriptions to 
the British Museum, and an English traveler, 
Mr. Sackaw, has been recently engaged in 
investigating it. A few years ago a stone, 
which had formed part of the wall of a house 
at Hameth, had an inscription upon it which 
excited great curiosity, because it was neither 
Assyrian nor Egyptian, but something be- 
tween both languages. (It may be remembered 
that I called attention in one of my former 
addresses to the discovery of this stone and 
one or two others containing like characters, 
which were then called the Hamite inscrip- 
tions, with the suggestion that this might 


which is now proved to be the fact.) Thein- 
ecriptions found by Mr. Henderson in the ex- 
ploration of Carchemish are not only in the 
same character, but the same language, which 
Mr. Layard found impressed upon seals dis- 
covered by him in the ruins of the record- 
chamber of Sennacherib’s palace, which 
greatly excited his curiosity, as the writing 
was unlike any ever noticed before. Another 
inscription was afterward discovered at Aleppo 
by Mr. Davis, a missionary ; and it also turns 
out that the famous figures sculptured above 
the roads from Ephesus to Phocea, and from 
Smyrna to Sardis, which are mentioned by 
Herodotus, and were supposed by him to re- 
present the Egyptian King Rameees II, the 
Sesostris of the Greeks, have inscriptions 
upon them in the same character as that re- 
cently found in Carchemish, showing that 
these figures also are Hittite monuments. It 
is supposed that this language was the source 
of what is known as the Cypriote syllabary, 
found in Cyprus, a system of characters of 
which each does not, like the letters of the 
alphabet, represent a single sound, but a syl- 
lable, and which was probably the language 
in use among commercial people throughout 
Asia Minor, until it was superseded by the 























simpler and more practical Phoenician alpha- 


This discovery is exceedingly interest- 


ing, as the Hittites belong to the same race of 
people who perfected, by the alphabet, that 
greatest of human inventions, a written lan- 
guage, 
Mr. Smith the memorials of a lost people, in 
neighboring proximity to the Pheenicians ; a 
people who had an important part in the 
early progress of ancient civilization, with 
respect to which an eminent Egyptian scholar 
expresses his conviction that future discoveries 
in the course of this exploration will afford 
convincing proofs that this civilization, which 
was of the highest antiquity, was of an im- 
portance which we can only guess at. 


We have now in this discovery of 


Concluded in next number. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
EsTEEMED FriENDs—I had in my pos- 
session a paper called the National Standard, 
in which was printed the remarkable account 
of the visit of Mary Fisher to the Grand 
Sultan Mohammed more than two hundred 
years ago. Some Friends thought it would be 
desirable to have it reprinted, and suggested 
that it be offered to you for publication. 
Your Friend, 

New York, Sixth month 22d, 1880. 


We cheerfully comply with the above 
request, though we believe the ballad appeared 
some years ago in our paper.—Eps. 


Henry Haypocx. 


LAYS OF QUAKERDOM. 


Visit of Mary Fisher to the Sultan Mohammed IV at 


Adrianople, 1658. 
BY B. RUSH PLUMLY. 
I 


It was Summer. Vapors golden 
Crowning all the regal hills, 

Hung like snowy veils of vestals 
Swaying o’er the singing rills, 

And along the Orient glowing 
Drew their rosy curtaining, 

Backward from the sun, advancing 
To his empire like a king. 

On the hillside lay the cattle 
Stretching in the golden glow, 

As it passed to wake the sleepers 
In the quiet vale below. 

Measured as the march of armies, 
Filed the shadows o’er the grain 

Bent beneath the spectral columns, 
Trooping in an endless train. 

Stately stood the trees, displaying 
Pearls upon their leafy stems ; 

At the zephyrs’ soft impleading, 
Flinging down their diadems 

To the humble grass beneath them 
In an ample wealth of gems. 

All the air was filled with fragrance, 
Breathing through the voice of song; 

Forth from hill, and stream, and woodland, 
Rolled the morning hymn along. 


Il. 
In the country, calm and holy, 
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When the summer days were come, 
With his household sat the Quaker, 
In their old paternal home; 
Where the earth his fathers nourished 
Long upon her bounteous breast, 
When their simple lives were ended 
Held them in unbroken rest; 
Where primeval trees the homestead 
In their vast embraces fold ; 
And within their solid fibres 
Annals of the ages hold; 
Ever to the life around them 
By the leafy minstrels told. 
Bending now, in stately gossip, 
With the wandering summer-breeze ; 
Now in nobler strains relating 
Stories of the centuries ; 
Now, like orators, declaiming, 
Swaying into awful form; 
Toss their arms and lift their voices 
O’er the tumult of the storm; 
All the day their lore repeating 
In the heedless ear of strife; 
All the night the calm stars listen 
To their minstrelsy of life. 


Ill, 


To the lindens o’er the threshold, 
On a glorious summer-day, 

Came the merry children bounding 
Fresh and blooming from their play ; 

Grouping round to hear their father 
Tell another Quaker Lay ; 

Tell them how brave Mary Fisher 
To the Sultan bore her word; 

How the noble Turk received her 
And her message from the Lord. 

Low-voiced, from subdued emotion, 
Ballad-like, the tale hegan ; 

Sweetly in the summer stillness 
Thus the simple story ran: 


IV. 


The Sultan Mahmoud lay encamped 
Within his guarded hold; 

Full fifty thousand men of war 
Were with their leader bold. 

Full fifty thousand cimeters 
Flashed in the waning light, 

And the brave Moslem only mourned 
Their weapons were so bright. 

Flung out above the royal camp, 
Mobammed’s flag revealed 

The shining crescent’s silver rim 
Within its sacred field. 

Stretched in the opening of his tent 
The mighty Chief reclined ; 

High purposes and vast designs 
Revolving in his mind. 

The shadow of the lofty thought 
Fell slowly o’er his face, 

And softened, in its noble lines, 
The fierceness of his race. 

On costly tapestries of the east 
His royal person laid; 

And gleamed amid the Tyrian dyes 
His keen Damascus blade. 

The ample turban round his brow 
Leaned on his swarthy hand; 

While his unconscious fingers plucked 
The jewels from the band. 

His eye was resting on the flag 
As in its shade he lay, 


<* 
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Pondering on Jslam’s vast renown 
And wide-extended sway. 


Vv. 


For then the crescent’s shining areh 
Flamed in the tropic sun, 

And flashed where, up far Arctic nights, 
The northern streamers run. 

From distant Asia’s peopled plains, 
And mountain-steppes, afar, 

Vast hordes of fierce believers came 
To Islam's holy war; 

And the Great Vizier Kirpuli 
Was marching to his liege, 

Triumphant with the trophies won 
At Candia’s bloody siege. 

The armies of the faithful held 
Their undisputed way, 

And the mute nations paled before 
The Moslem’s dread array. 


VI. 


The Sultan dreamed of boundless power 
To wield his conquering sword, 
And make the unbelievers own 
The Prophet of the Lord ; 
To fling the banner of his faith 
O’er Islam’s ancient reign, 
Above the valleys of Castile, 
The mountain heights of Spain. 
In the great temple of the Cross 
Marsbal his Moslem force, 
And make its sacred fane at Rome 
A stable for his horse! 
The symbol of his perfect power 
On Islam’s flag unfurled, 
Behold the Crescent round, and rise 
Full-orbed, upon the world ! 


vil. 


As thus he lay an Aga came, 
With many a low salaam: 
“ What wouldst thou now?” the Sultan said, 
In accent deep and calm; 
Shadow of Gop, without the camp 
A Christian waits, abhorred, 
Who bringeth from her English home 
“4 Message fromthe Lord.” ~ 
They drove her thrice beyond the lines; 
Boldly again she came, 
Demanding audience calm and high, 
In ALLAn’s holy name. 
‘A woman, saidst thou ?” Mahmoud rose, 
Still leaning on his hand: 
“A woman, seeking Islam’s shrine’ 
From her own Cbristian land ?” 
“‘ Most mighty Sultan, one who would 
Your royal harem grace: 
Rich in the sweetness of her sex, 
The beauty of her race; 
But not to Mecca’s holy shrine 
Her pilgrim footsteps came: 
To preach the glory of the Cross 
In her own Prophet's name ; 
Not at the evening Namas bowed 
Her unbelieving head.” 
“And came she to the camp alone ?” 
“Alone!” the Aga said. 
Thus saith the infidel: “Arrived 
At Smyrna by the sea; 
Captive they sent her from the strand; 
At Venice set her free. 
From thence on foot, two hundred leagues, 
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Alone, by night and day, 

Her journey through a warlike land 
A weary distance lay. 

(Our doldset Spabis could not ride 
Safely along that way.) 

Her Prophet gave her meat and drink, 
And nerved each sinking limb; 

In clouds by day, by night in fire, 
He bade her follow him 

To Adrianople’s royal camp, 
(So saith her doubtful word), 

To bring the Refuge of the world 
4A Message from the Lord.” 
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water, and swimming in or on it all kinds of 
fish, jelly fish, sepias, ducks and swans, ad- 
mirably sketched with a light yet firm touch. 
The ripples made by the swimming ducks are 
indicated, and one duck is just flying into the 
water with a splash. On each side of the 
niche this amusing aquarium is enlivened by 
a special incident. To the left a large octo- 
pus has caught a monstrous mursena (lamprey) 
—which turns round to bite—in its tentacles; 









To be continued. 





A POMPEIAN HOUSE—THE “CASA DEL CEN- 
TENARIO,” THE LARGEST HITHERTO DIS- 
COVERED. 


The Naples correspondent of the Daily 
News writes: “The house which was begun 
to be excavated at the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of Pompeii, and is, therefore, called 
‘.Casa del Centexario,’ and from which I then 
saw three skeletons dug out, has proved to be 
the largest hitherto discovered, and is of pe~ 
culiar interest. It contains two atria, two 
trichmia, four ale or wings, a calidarium, 
frigidarium and tepidarium. It occupies the 
entire space between three streets, and most 
likely a fourth which has yet to be excava-‘ 
ted. The vestibule is elegantly decorated, 
and its mosaic pavement ornamented with 
the figure of a dolphin pursued by a sea- 
horse. In the firat atrium, the walls of which 
> are adorned with small theatrical scenes, the 
pavement is sunk and broken, as if by an 
earthquake, and there is a large hole through 
which one sees the cellar. The second atrium 
is very spacious with a handsome peristyle, 
the columns—white and red stucco—being 
twenty-six in number. In the centre is a 
large marble basin, within the edge of which 
runs a narrow step. On the pedestal at one 
side was found the statuette of the Faun 
which I lately described. The most interest- 
ing place in the house is an inner court or 
room, on one side of which is the niche, with 
tiny marble steps, often to be seen in Pom- 
peian houses. The frescoes on the walls are 
very beautiful. Close to the floor runs a 
. wreath of leaves about a quarter of a yard 
wide, with alternately a lizard and a stork. 


Above it, about a yard distant, droop, as if 


from over a wall, large branches of vine or 
ivy and broad leaves like those of the tiger 
lily—all very freely, naturally and gracefully 
drawn. At each corner of the room a bird 
clings to one of these branches. Then comes 
a space—bordered at the top by another row 
of leaves—in which is represented a whole 
aquarium, as if the room were lined with 
tanks. There are different sorts of ehell and 
aquatic plants lying at the bottom of the 








to the right a fine lobster has pierced another 
murzena through and through with its long, 
hard feelers or horns. These creatures are 
painted in the natural colors very truthfully. 
On the left wall of the room, above the 
fishes, are two sphinxes, supporting on their 
heads square marble vases, on the brim of - 
each of which sits a dove. Behind the niche, 
and on the left side of the room, runs a little 
gallery with a corridor underneath, lighted 
by small equare holes in the border of hang~ 
ing branches. The wall of this gallery be- 
hind the niche is decorated with a woodland 
landscape, in which, on one side, is represented 
a bull running frantically away with a lion 
clinging to his haunches; on the other, a 
horse lying struggling on its back, attacked 
by a leopard ; all nearly the size of life. (On 
each side of the doorway is painted, respec- 
tively, a graceful doe and a bear. The other 
rooms are also very beautiful; one with a 
splendidly elegant design on a black ground; 
in another a small fresco representing a man 
pouring wine out of an amphora into a large 
vessel, The bath rooms are large and elegant, 
the cold bath spacious and of marble. In one 
room a corner is dedicated to the jares and 
penates, and in the fresco decoration, among 
the usual serpents, etc., I noticed the singular 
figure of a Bacchus or bacchante, entirely 
clothed with large grapes. In one of the 
mosaic pavements is a head of Medusa, the 
colors very bright and well preserved. As 
some of the rooms are only excavated to 
within two or three feet of the floor it is pos- 
sible that many valuable ornaments or stat- 
uettes may yet be found, as everything indi- 
cates that this splendid house belonged to 
some rich citizen.” 


————-—9 


O, How blessed is “that warm sympathy 
which, casting every selfish care aside, finds 
its owa bliss in seeing others blest.” 

menedatininesiaa 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, FOR 
SIXTH MONTH—AN EXCESSIVELY HOT 
MONTH. 

TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, ETC. 


879. 1880. 
Mean temperature of Sixth 
mo., per Penna. Hospital, 


73.18 deg. 75.28 deg. 
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Highest point attained dur- 


IDG dO. dO.eceesereerereeeeees 95.00 93.50 
Lowest point reached dur- 
Ing dO. dO... seeereeeeee 49.00 52.00 


Rain during month per ; 

Penna. Hospital..........« 7.85 in. 
Rain during the first six 

months of each year...... 23.28 13.62 
Deaths during the month, be- 

ing four current weeks 


1.99 in. 


for each Month........c0- 1006 1402 
Average of the mean temperatures of 
Sixth mo. for the past 91 years........ 71.95 deg. 
Highest mean temperature occurring 
uring that entire period, 1870 ...... ye 77.21 


Lowest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1816......... 64.00 


The first thing we have to do is, of course, to talk 
about the temperature. Upon a careful examination 
of our tables we find during a period of 91 years 
only six instances where any Sixth month has ex- 
ceeded the present, viz. : 

1793 recording 76.00 deg. | 1870 recording 77.21 deg. 
1831 a 77.00 1872 “ 76.28 
1865 " 76.73 1876 " 76.60 


In addition to the above statement we find only 
five instances where it has reached 75 degrees. 

In broad contrast to all this we have accounts 
for the month of 1816. Sundry items have been 
traveling the rounds of the newspapers, some of 
them looking rather Munchausenisch. We here 
quote from Pierce, which, we presume, is as reliable 
authority as we can reach and may be accepted 
without question: 

“1816.—The medium temperature of this month 
was only 64°, and it was the coldest month of June 
we ever remember; there were not only severe frosts 
on several mornings, but on one morning there was 
said to be ice. Every green herb was killed, and 
vegetables of every description very much injured. 
All kinds of fruit had been previously destroyed, as 
not a month had passed without producing ice. 
From 6 to 10 inches of snow fell in various parts of 
Vermont; three inches in the interior of New York 
State, and several inches in the interior of New 
Hampshire and Maine.” 

Icebergs have been reported time and again as 
having been seen from and surrounding various 
vessels bound to and going from this port. 

Our comparisons of rainfall show that quite a 
severe drought has prevailed in this section of 
country for several weeks past. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, things have been different. 

Grand Rapids, Wis., was reported as ‘under 
water,” the whole business section being thus situ- 
ated, many stores having positively fallen down, 
with one or more lives lost. Many other sections 
of our country were also visited by this storm, in- 
cluding our neighboring State of New Jersey. 

At Newport, Ky., it is stated ‘a fall of fish oc- 
curred,” but we have not the vouchers. 

Many other occurrences of interest have taken 
place during the month, for which we have not 
room. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Seventh mo., 1880. 
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ITEMS. 
Tue storms on Lake Erie have been unusually 
severe this summer. 


Taz census gives San Francisco a population of 
233,066, including 20,549 Chinese. 


THE army worm is reported to have appeared in 
the hop fields near Sacramento, Cal. 


Over 3,200 men and boys daily use the public 
bath-houses at the Chestnut street bridge, Schuyl- 
kill river, and Almond street wharf, Delaware 
river. 


Tue projected tunneling of Mont Blanc is engag- 
ing the serious attention of French engineers, and, 
contrary to common opinion, they characterize it 
as an easier undertaking than that of the Simplon 
route. The estimates of cost for executing such a 
work are, in the case of the Simplon, about $27,- 
000,000, and in that of Mont Blanc only $15,- 
000,000. 


Estimates of the peach crop of Delaware, pub- 
lished in the Wilmington newspapers, show that 
about four million baskets are likely to be gath- 
ered, and of these-it is calculated three and a half 
million baskets will be sent to the markets of Phil- 
adelphia, New York and Baltimore. The shipments 
last year amounted to $3,480,000. Every Evening 
says that if the fruit should be as remunerative as 
it was last year, the Peninsula will be over a mil- 
lion and a half dollars richer by the crop. 


Unper the direction of the United States Coast 
Survey, the work of surveying and mapping the 
numerous shoals in the neighborhood of the Virgin 
Rocks and Eastern reefs has been evergetically car- 
ried on, and has terminated in the result of recon- 
structing the whole chart of the vast system of 
shoals that lie away to the southeast of the New- 
foundland coast. 


Tue London Daily News of the 7th instant states: 
“The weather all over Ireland, up to the present, 
has been most favorable. It is expected that the 
potato crop will be enormous. It promises to ex- 
ceed anything seen in Ireland since the period an- 
terior to the famine of 1847. Root and cereal crops 
are also luxuriant. 


Tae Raitway up Vesuvius.—The new railway up 
Vesuvius reduces the time required for the ascent 
from an hour and a half to eight minutes. It runs 
almost perpendicularly—at an angle of 70°. The 
train, says a correspondent of the London Zimes, 
consists of a single carriage, attached to a rope, and 
carrying ten persons only, and as the ascending 
carriage starts another, counterbalancing it, comes 
down from the summit, the weight of each being 
five tons. The carriages are so constructed that, 
rising or descending, the passenger sits on a level 
plane, and whatever emotion or hesitation may be 
felt on starting, changes, before one has risen twen- 
ty metres, into a feeling of perfect security. The 
motion also is very gentle, and the effect is magni- 
ficent, if not, indeed, grandly awful, as, when hang- 
ing midway against the side of the cone, one looks 
from the window directly upward or downward 
along the line, which, its slight incline alone except- 
ed, is perfectly perpendicular. Dismounting at a 
little station at the summit, one can scarcely be 
said to clamber to the edge of the crater, for the 
company have cut a convenient winding path, up 
whieh all, except the aged, heavy or feeble, can walk 
with ease. 





NOTICES. 

The Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia is held at 
Race street, on Fourth-day next, 21st inst., at 3 P.M.; 
Green street, on Fifth-day, at 10} A.M.; Spruce 
street, on Sixth-day, same hour. 
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